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in New York; and Dr. Charles Hager. Hager saw Sun in San
Francisco and, in recollection of their talks together in Hongkong,
suggested that the reforms Sun so strongly advocated in his student
days were now being carried out by the Manchu government. But
Sun did not trust the Manchus and knew their promises of reform
would come to very little, so he merely repeated his conviction that
the Manchus must go. Later in the same year Hager, attending a
service at the First Chinese Church in New York, found Sun there:
"He had lost much of the vivacity of his youth, and seemed care-
worn and oppressed with anxiety, but he was. still loyal to the
Christian faith." Hager was seeking funds for a church in Hongkong
and Sun put him in touch with a possible contributor.
That Sun seemed careworn is not surprising, for he did not spare
himself. He was befriended by the Chinese pastor of the New York
mission who, in his Reminiscences, gives a vivid impression of the
indefatigable leader:
44 ... Dr. Sun could hold his audiences spellbound for hours at a time,
whether they numbered by the hundreds and thousands or only a handful.
He was at his best when in the quiet of the night, with a small group of
followers gathered about the lamplight, as often happened in the back-rooms
of the little laundries in New York City, he spoke to them about the military
reverses and diplomatic failures of China and expounded his programme for
the liberation, and self-rule of the Chinese people. He often appeared weary
and worn in body, but always enthusiastic for his cause and never down-
hearted."81
At the large meeting? when Sun took the stage and spoke for
hours, he spoke so fluently, that the pictures of a better China, which
he carried always in his own mind, appeared, as on a screen, for
his audience to see and to desire.
Amongst the Chinese Christians in America were progressive men
and Sun*s intercourse with them was important. He met students
from Yale and Columbia universities, one of whom later became a
famous jurist. With these men Sun talked politics and the best form
of constitution for China, weighing their notions and experiences
with what he learned from his nocturnal discussions with laundry-
meo, small shopkeepers, gardeners and common labourers; for Sun,
iraliis the* reformer Kang, deliberately sought the humblest folk
and was as keen to convince a laundryworker as a scholar. Sun
ipade good use of his contacts with men of intellectual ability but
he never forgot the world is made for ordinary people. We know
lie was influenced greatly by Abraham Lincoln's oration at Gettys-